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me 


On the Mifchief done to the Sheep by the Fly, 
To’ the PRINT ZE.R Ss. 


T. was diftrefling to obferve Jaft autumn, in the two weftern 

counties, the mifchief done to the fheep by the fly ; many, 
after fuffering incomprehenfible pain, loft their lives; others but 
juft efcaped death ; whilft an aftonifhing number were fo peftered 
as to induce many of thofe who had the fuperintendance of 
locks, to cut their wool in fuch a manner as to disfigure them 
much; befides, the wool thus cut is alofs. 

I was then induced to recommend to divers of my acquain- 
tance and others, a preventative, which I have experienced for 
many years to be eflicacious, and now fend it you, with a defire 
that you will infert it in a confpicuous manner in your Enter- 
tainer, for the benefit of the fheep as well as their owners. 

ROGER TREFFRY. 
Beer Barton, near Plymouth, 8th of 6th month, 1802, 


Within a month after the fheep are fhorn, before the fly begins 
to blow, take four ounces of oi] of amber, mix it with eight 
ounces of fulphur of brimftone, and that witha pound of hog’s 
lard, or other folt greafe ; rub it well together: let the fhepherd 
put on fome old calt-off clothes, and take a bic of this mixture 
(about a quarter of an ounce), on the tip of his finger, which, 
after rubbing between his hands, touch the fheep gently at firft 
with it, all over its back, fides, breech, &c. then work it well in, 
which, if done properly, I have never known (to the beft of my 
remembrance) a fly to blow in the wool of that fheep for a 
month at leaft. There have been feafons which have required 
no repetition ; but, at the worit, I believe it will be found, if it j 
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repeated at intervals of about a month, an effeétual preventae 
tive. 

I have not been fo fuccefsful in finding out a method that can 
be depended on for effe€tually deftroying the maggot, without in. 
juring the wool or fkin as I defire; if any of the readers of the 
above have, it will be an aét of kindnefs thus to give it to the 
public. 

When the fkin has been injured, I have caufed it to be 
anointed with a compofition of equal quantitics of white lead 
ground in oil (fit for the painters), and hog’s lard, which has pro. 
duced falutary effeéts. 

To the necks of oxen ftripped or chapped with the yoke, 
after fcraping off the Jcurf well, and cutting the hair clofe, 
I have found this very ufeful, as alfo to the fhoulders of horfes 
chafed with the collar. 


The CRITERION of VIRTUE. 





HE criterion of virtue, which it is moft important for man- 
kind to eftablith, is the good aman does ;_ not the abfolute 
quantity, but the proportion relative to the means he poffelles ; 
and not the indolent and involuntary, but the active and inten- 
tional good. A rich man cannot {pend his fortune in_ perfonal 
gratifications without imparting much benefit to the neighbour- 
ing poor ; but that may be no part of his purpofe; or if it has 
occafionally given a particular direétion to his plans, the exer- 
tion is too trifling to deferve applaufe. But if, foregoing the 
natural love of cafe and enjoyment, he makes ufe of the advan- 
tages of his fituation to carry on fome great defign of public 
utility, he may claim the praife of fubftantial goodnefs, and in 
fo much a higher degree, as the facrifices he makes are greater. 
Let the meafure then be, the good done, combined with the effort 
made in doing it. In fucha {cale, a Howard will ftand higher 
than moft kings and fatefmen that ever exifted ; yct the cottager, 
who, after a hard day’s work in providing for his family, robs 
the evening of its looked for repofe, in order to cultivate the 
potatoe ground of his fick or abfent neighbour, may perhaps dee 


ferve to fland as high as he. 


ENTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT of KING’s BENCH, June 10°, 
M’CLELLAN v. FIELD, FOR A LIBEL. 
V R. GARROW fated the parties to be inhabitants of Ply- 
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fendant, a gentleman who had retired with a large fortune from 
the naval fervice. The aftion was brought to recover a com- 
penfation for the moit fevere injury of which a fubje& could 
complain. Mr. M‘Clellan had been denounced as a traitor. 
He accufed the defendant of -being the author of this malignant 
libel ; the defendant had denied the charge; but, by the evi. 
dence to be produced, it would be clearly brought home to him. 
—The following anonymous letter had been fent to the late 


Chancellor of the Exchequer in the beginning of laft year :-— 


** HONOURABLE SiR, 

“The purport of this letter is to warn you, that there is in 
this place a very difaffeéted perfon toto his king and country. 
He is very induftrious in fowing the feeds of fedition. He is 
a furgeon in the hofpital at Plymouth. He takes every means 
of becoming acquainted with the chara€ter and conduét of the 
officers, and exerts himfelf to the utmoft to defame them. He 
tells the men that they have as good a right to command as their 
fuperiors, and to be all equal, like their neighbours the French. 
He often hopes that Bonaparte will land. He is very cunning. 
His name is M‘Clellan. Many people know that what I fay is 
true, but they are afraid to come forward. I myfelf find it ne- 
ceflary to conceal my name for the prefent. 1 look upon you 
as a perfon faithful to your king and country, and having im- 
parted this intelligence to you, I feel eafy in the confcioufnefs 


of having done my duty. 
“ PLYMOUTH DOCK, 
** To the Right Hon, W. Pitt, Walmer Cajlle, 


After many obfervations upon the manner this paper had 
come to the plaintiff, &c. the learned counfel produced feveral 
witneffes to prove the defendant’s hand-writing. 

Mr. Pitt being indifpofed, defendant’s counfel confented to 
reccive the written evidence of Mr. Pitt, which was produced ; 
Viz. 

“* I perfe&ily remember, a fhort time after my quitting office, 
of having received, among my poft letters at Park-place, a letter 
to the purport of the above. I thought it of confequence that 
it fhould be immediately communicated to the Lords Commif- 
fioners of the Admiralty, and I fent that day, or the day after, 


to Mr. Nepean, eee 
W.. Fir.” 


A clerk of the admiralty was then called to prove the iden- 
tity of the letter, and that it was given into the hands of the 


plaintiff. 
In order to prove that the letter was the hand-writing of the 


defendant, 
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Mr. Longftaff, clerk to the hofpital at Plymouth, was firft 
called. He faid he had often feen the defendant write; he knew 
his hand-writing; the letter fhewn was the hand-writing of the 
defendant. On his crofs-examination he faid he had not feen 
him write fince the year 1791. He alfo gave, as a further rea. 
fon for the identity of the hand-writing, that Captain Field {pele 
badly ; that he commonly ufed the @ tur the @s he had often 
noticed this to feveral people. In the letter the word warn was 
{pelt worn. On crofs-examination he denied that he had been 
dif{miffed from his fituation as governor of Plymouth work. 
houfe; he had refigned it. He had had difagreements with 
Captain Field, who was a commiffioner; it was becaufe he had 
charged to the account of Captain Field fome things which the 
latter contended ought not to be fo charged; but he denied that 
he gave his evidence under any impreffion. 

J. Ellis, a taylor, formerly of Briftol, now of Plymouth, was 
next called. He faid the letter was of the hand-writing of the 
defendant; he often faw him write, and was in the habit of fre- 
quently feeing his writing down to the prefent period. 

—— Kelfo, a waterman, faid he lived at Plymouth; being 
fhewn the letter, he faid it was the hand-writing of the defen- 
dant; he lived tenant under Captain Field, the defendant; he 
had frequently feen him write his receipts. When M’Clellan 
firft fhewed him the letter, he immediately faid it was the band- 
writing of Mr. Field; when he faid this he did not know that 
his evidence would have been called for to-day. 

Mrs. Kelfo, his wife, gave the fame teftimony as to the hand- 
writing, and alfo gave an account of a fubfequent mecting be- 
tween her and Captain Field; fhe faid that Captain Field called 
one day upon her, and faid he had been informed that M‘Clellan 
had called upon them; to which the anfwered in the affirmative. 
Field then faid he hoped fhe had not fhewn any of her receipts; 
to this fhe anfwered that her hufband madvertently fhewn Mr. 
M‘Clellan fome, the other day, when he called. After fome 
further converfation Field told her, fhe and the others had better 
not appear as witneffes, for that fome of them who went up on 
behalt of the plaintiff, would not return, as he fhould “ {wear 
perjury againft them.” 

Mr. Erf{kine, on the part of the defendant, commented on the 
above evidence, which he attempted to invalidate, obferving that 
the firft witnefs had not feen the hand-writing of the defendant 
djince the year 1791, from which he inferred that he was mif- 
taken; in addition to this, he faid, he fhould prove that he had 
formerly been difmifled from his fituation, as governor of Ply- 
mouth workhoufe, though he had {worn tothe contrary. That 
he fhould bring proof of the moft refpefable fort, who would fay 
that they believed the letter was not the hand-writing of the 
defendant, and as no mytives had been afcribed to him for fuch 
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condu@, if the fcale of evidence hung even, the jury would 
acguit him. To fupport this defence he firft called— 

James Wall, lieutenant of the navy—he had known the de- 
fendant for twenty-two years—being fhewn the letter, he faid, 
in his judgment, it was noé the hand-writing of the defendant. 
In his crofs-examination, he faid, he had not feen his writing 
fince the year 1781. He faw him making up the accounts of 
a fhip that was loft. He admitted that the defendant was in the 
habit of making his @’s very much like o’s. He alfo faid, that 
he had not feen the defendant for a long time before laft Friday, 
and that he came to give evidence without being called upon. 

Mary Sharpe, perfumer upon Ludgate-hill, faid the hand. 
writing was not like Captain Field’s; fhe often received orders 
from him. On crofs-examuination, fhe faid it was not at all like 
it. 

Another witnefs, a mathematical inftrument-maker, in Bun- 
hill-row, faid it was not like Captain Field’s hand-writing. 

William Field, fon to the defendant, faid he was a lieutenant 
in the royal navy. Being fhewn the letter, faid, if it had been 
fhewn him without any obfervation, he fhould have faid that it 
was his father’s hand-writing ; but from what his father had told 
him, he was fure it was not his writing. Being prefled in exa- 
mination as to the fources of his belief to the contrary, he very 
candidly admitted, he doubted it from his father’s affertions, and 
that looking only at the letter, he fhould have taken it for the 
hand-writing of his father. But he added, he had once before 
miftaken his father’s hand-writing, for he faw a letter at bis 
agents, which he believed to be his father’s writing, but on its 
being opened it had another fignature. 

John Morris was then called to prove, that the firft witnefs, 
Longftaff, had been difmiffed from his office of governor of Ply- 
mouth workhoule, for mifconduét, but all his knowledge arofe 
from hearfay. 

The defendant’s counfel having replied at fome length— 

Lord Ellenborough fummed up the evidence tothe jury, ob- 
ferving there were two queftions for the jury, firft, whether they 
believed the defendant guilty : 1f fo, next what ought to be the 
meafure of damages. On this latter ground, he advifed them to 
give fuch as fhould be an ample compenfation to the plaintiff, 
having refpeét to the fituation of the parties. 

The jury withdrew for a fhort time, and then returned with a 
verdiét in favour of the piaintiti.—-Damages 500], 


KING’s BENCH, Friday, June 11, 


Liscock v. GREENWOOD. 

Mr. GIBBS, as counfel for the plain iff, ftated, that this was 
an ation of trover to recover a chaife and harnefs from the de- 
fendant, 
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fendant, who was a coach-maker, under the following circum. 
flances :— 

Mr. Lifcock, the plaintiff, was a gentleman, living in Newman. 
flreet, Oxford-road, having alfo a houfe a fhort diftance from 
town. He had a groom to whom, from repeated aéts of in. 
ebriety, he was forced at laft to give warning ; but, previous to 
his going away he fent him home with the gig one day, caution. 
The fervant, however, forgot 
this caution, and in confequence overfet the gig, by which it 
was very much fractured. Without faying any thing to his 
mailer, he took the gig tothe defendant’s to be repaired. It hap. 
pened in the mean time that Mr. Lifcock’s new fervant came, 
and he took him into the ftable to fhew him the horfes ; after- 
wards they proceeded to the coach-houfe, but to his furprife he 
found no chaife there. He thought immediately that his fervant 
had difpofed of it fomehow or other, and iniftantly fent for him, 
toenquire after it. He then faid to his maiter in anfwer to his 
queftion, Where was the gig? “ It is gone to my coache 
maker’s ;’’ naming a coach-maker at the corner of Hanway. 
yard. Mr. Lifcock afked him why he fent it to any body but 
his own coach-maker, Mr. Oldham ? to which he replied, “ He 
did becaufe he did.” 

Mr. Lifcock then proceeded to where he was direéted, but 
found no chaife there. At laft he accidentally faw it at the de- 
fendant’s in Newman-ftreet, and of courfe enquired how it 
came there. He was told that a fervant had brought it to be re- 
paired. Mr. Lilcock faid they had done wrong totake it with- 
out better orders, and that he fhould infift that they gave it upto 
his own coach-maker, Mr. Oldham. The defendant, Green- 
wood, admitted that he had acted incautioully, and promifed that 
it fhould be delivered to Mr. Oldham whenever he fent for it. 
Upon its being fent for, he however refufed to deliver it, until a 
bill of fifteen fhillings was paid for work done towards repairs 


ing him to keep himfelf fober. 


ing It. 

This cafe being proved, it was rcfifted by the defendant, on 
the ground that the fervant had general orders to take it to what 
coach-maker he thought proper. To prove this, Banks the fer- 
vant, was called, but he condu&ed himfelf fo impertinently in 
Court, and was alfo materially contradiéted, that he did not feem 
entitled to much credit. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury that a fervant could not fix 
a mafier with his contraéts, wnlefs he was in the habit of being 
accredited by his mafter, or had {pecial authority to do the thing 
done. His lordihip obferved, that this faét reited folely on the 
teftimony ot Banks, who, from his deportment, and from being 
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Tie Iiftory of Perourou; or, the Bellows-Mender, 
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{Concluded from Page 465.] 


HE merchant who had given me fo fatisfa€tory an account 

of Aurora, was a man generally efleemed. It ftruck me, 
that I might chufe him for my confident, and advife with him 
what plan I fhould purfue. I knew that his name, alone, was 
fufficient to fmooth every obftacle in my path. He was in pof- 
feflion of a beautiful pavilion, en the banks of the Rhone. I 
requefted an interview in the mofi folitary walk of his grounds; 
and, having obtained his promife of moft inviolable fecrefy— 
“* You have hitherto,” faid 1 “ feen, in your friend, a merchant 
who, ftill young, owes to his talents, and his probity, an affluent 
and honourable fortune. It has been my fate to appear ina 
ma{k, to the eyes of thofe whole efteem I moft value. I have 
deceived my miftrefs; let me no longer impé@fe on my friend. 
You have fpoken to me of Aurora, in a manner the moft favour« 
able; you know the half of her hiflory—hear the remainder. 
You fee, before you, the unfortunate bellows-mender, chofen 
by a fet of young wags as the inftrument of their vengeance.” 
—At this unexpefted declaration, my friend ftarted back with 
furprife. It was eafy for me to read, on his countenance, the 
fenfations that agitated his mind “ I am indebted,” continued 
I, “ tonature for fome talents, which I have improved by felf. 
education and ftudy ; the generofity of my employers, and fore 
tune, have done the refl. Iam, as you know, about to leave 
Lyons; but I am firmly decided, not to depart without Aurora. 
You enjoy the efleem and confidence of the public; you will 
be the mediator of your friend with Aurora, and I fhall owe my 
happinefs to your intervention.” 

The banker, when he recovered from his aftonifhment, af- 
fured me that he had no doubt of effeéting the reconciliation L 
fo ardently defired. “ The abbefs of the convent where Aurora 
refides,” faid he, “ honours me with a certain degree of friend~ 
fhip : it is not late; we are near Lyons; let us order horfes, 
and we fhall foon be able to arrange with Aurora, herfelf, the 
points which feem to you, at preient, fo embarrafling.” I 
adopted this proje&t, with fond avidity. I was now no lefs eager 
for an interview, than I had once been anxious to avoid it. L 
burnt with impatience to gaze on Aurora and my child! 

The merchant was announced at the convent, under his real 
name ; and myfelf, as the principal of a great commercial houfe 
at Paris, We were admitted. Ah! what a piéture prefented 
itfelf to my view., Aurora, the enchanting Aurora, in all the 
pride of a beauty of twenty-three years of age, occupied a feat 
near the venerable abbefs. A lovely -child flept on her knees; 
and feemed fo entirely to abforb all the attention of its mother, 
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that fhe fearcely thought of returning the ufual faiutations, 
The firft inflant that fhe threw her eyes on me, I remarked dif. 
tinétly, from her involuntary ftarting, that my prefence recalled 
fome difagreeable ideas; but, introduced by a man whom fhe 
well knew, and who was honoured with general efteem, and pre- 
fented as the principal of a commercia! houfe at Paris, thofe cir. 
cumftances, together with the fhade of twilight, fo compleatly fet 
all conjectures at fault, that Aurora was far from recolleéting her 
huiband in the flranger. 

My friend opened the converfation by fome vague obferva- 
tions; {poke of my {peedy departure for Paris; mentioned my 
having connexions with all the great houfes of the capital ; and 
requeited to know, if the abbefs had any orders with which to 
honour me. While this converfation paffled the infant awoke; 
and the fight of ftrangers, inftead of furprizing him, led him to 
{fmile. After having looked at us both, with akind of hefitation, 
it was towards me that he advanced.—Oh my friend, reprefent 
to yourfelf my feelings, when I found myfelf covered with the 
fweet careffes, the innocent kifles, of my child !—An emotion 
which I had no power to fubdue, made me eagerly feize him in 
my arms; and throwing my felf with him at the feet of my pale 
and trembling wife—** Aurora!—Aurora!” I exclaimed; 

your child, your child, claims from youa father! will you 
fufler affection for ever to be vanquilhed by pride ?”’ 

While I uttered thefe words in a voice half-choaked by emo- 
tion, Aurora quivered; feemed ready to faint; and fixed her 
wandering eyes, alternately, on meand on her child—who clung 
to her knees, and feemed to implore forgivenefs for his father. 
At length, a torrent of tears bathed Aurora’s face; the child, 
unable to comprehend why his mother wept, joined his plain. 
tive criesto mine— Pardon, pardon!” I exclaime d. _ Aurora’ $ 
only anfwer was, to throw herfelf into my arms. © I know 
not,”’ fhe fobbed, ** if you again deceive me, but your child 
pleads too powerfully—Aurora is your’s.’’—She preffed me 
againft her palpitating heart; we were unable for a long time to 
{peak. Our incontroulable emotion—the careffes of the child 
—the tears of my friend—the place itfelf—every thing added 
to our delirium—* My children,’ faid the abbefs, looking at 
us with*an eye moiftened by affeétion, “ you have both per- 
formed your duty ! Monfieur is too much affeéted to be a knave; 
Aurora has too much the heart of a mother, to live any longer 
the victim of fooliih pride. May this marriage, which you 
folemnly renew in my prefence, be more happy than the firft! 
May you enjoy that lafting felicity which belongs only to vir- 
tue !”’ 

Thefe words, pronounced in a ferious tone of voice, calmed 
our turbulent {fenfations, I related my hiftory, in its full exe 
tent; without {paring the confeflion of my faults, and the feel- 
9 ings 
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ings of my remorfe. I failed not to remark, with tranfport, 
that the hand of Aurora often preffed mine, while I {poke of 
my projets of tendernefs! though fhe teftified neither pleafure. 
nor pain, when I mentioned the fortunate fituation of my affairs 
The part of my narration which moft affeted her, was that which 
regarded the payment of her father’s debts; and my attention 
to her feelings, in faving from the hands of the creditors, the 
pieces of furniture to which fhe had been accuftomed from her 
infancy. 

My friend celebrated our conjugal reconciliation by a féte. 
Near his pavilion ftood a houfe, delightfully fituated; and 
which the heirs of the proprietor, who had lately died, had an- 
nounced their intention of felling. A word which involuntae 
rily efcaped Aurora, difcovered to me that this acquifition would 
be agreeable to her. I made the purchafe in her name; and, 
twenty-four hours after, I put into her hands the a& which left 
it entirely at her difpofal. 

I returned with Aurora, and our child, to Paris. Whethet 
from fome remains of her former haughtinefs, or from real great. 
nefs of mind, fhe exprefled no furprize at finding herfelf mifs 
trefs of ahoufe decorated with the utmoft tafte and magnificence, 
I found her charaéter much ameliorated by adverfity ; 1 found 
myfelf beloved by her who was the objeét of all my tender- 
nefs. 

One happy year had elapfed, when Aurora entered my cae 
binet, her eyes fparkling with joy ““ My friend,” faid the, 
you will not refufe the invitation of vour wife. I wifh to give 

you a dinner in my houfe at Lyons.”—** No objeétion!"— 
“ This very morning, [ am going to fet off with my fon—I 
want to teach him how a fon ought to do his father the honours 
of his houfe.”’ 

I did not fail to arrive at Lyons at the appointed time. The 
day had fcarcely dawned, when I found Aurora under arms > 
fhe was ftill in all the fplendour of her beauty, and had adorned 
herfelf with more than her accuftomed elegance—Dinner was 
announced ; and judge of my fenfations, when Aurora, giving 
me her hand, led me into an apartment which had been decorated 
by the graces themfelves—Guefs who were the guefts fhe had 
affemb!ed ? My ten engravers themfelves !—My firft friends 
the authors of my fortune, of my marriage. No! my friend, 
I cannot paint my emotions ! 

During the repaft, the gaiety of Aurora animated all her 
guefts with delight and admiration. After the defert, fhe led us 
into the apartment which fhe had deftined forme. A flight 
{pring, touched by Aurora, undrew a curtain, which concealed 
two piétures finely painted. Wedrew near, to furvey them. 
“ O enchantrefs !” exclaimed my friends, together with my- 
felf. The firft piture reprefented the village-fcene near Mon. 

Vol. 39. 4 Eh telimart. 
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telimart. Iwas kneeling at the feet of Aurora; who repulfed 
me with difdain, throwing a look of indignation on the coach. 
man-engraver : Underneath was written—* Love conquered 
by pride.” 

The fecond piture reprefented the fcene of the prefent day. 
My ten friends at table: Aurora, placed between her happy 
hufband and the coachman-engraver, and appearing to {mile on 
both. Atthe bottom was written, “* Pride conquered by love.” 

Here, Sir, finifhes my hiftory ; at leaft, my adventures. My 
prefent happinefs I can better feel than define. Aurora made 
me the father of three other children; and requefted, that the 
firft of them fhould have for his godfather the engraver whofe 
hand fhe refufed. This ineftimable man is now the happy parte 
ner of a charming woman, well known in Lyons for the care 
which fhe beftows on the education of her only daughter. Au- 
rora tells me, that fhe fhall not be compleatly happy, till this 
girl calls her mother; and what is fingular in this affair is, that 
my fon is of the fame opinion. 





A LONDONER’s REMARKS on the WEATHER. 


To the PRINTER, 
Sir, 

OTHING is a more frequent fubje& of complaint in this 
country than the frequent and unexpe&ed changes of 
weather ; fometimes we are told they blight the blofloms of our 
fummer fruits, and fometimes interrupt the pleafures of a public 
breakfaft ; and fo whimfical and irregular are they, that people 
of fafhion and gardeners are feldom obferved to be pleafed at 
the fame time, for the former complains that his routs are poft- 
poned, while the latter rejoices that his peafe are brought for- 
ward. I very much doubt, indeed, whether there would be 
many {kies adapted for parties of pleafure in the whole year, if 
the management of the weather were intrufled to a committee 

from Covent-garden. 
But whatever murmuring fome people may chufe to indulge, 
I cannot but think that upon the whole, we are too ungrateful to 
the weather. We confider it in too narrow a light. We think 
of it only as a time to vifit, or to grow vegetables in ; we forget 
that in this country, weather is the great mafter of ceremomes, 
who introduces ftrangers to-each other, and furnifhes them with 
the fiifl topics of converfation, a circumftance in which ftran- 
gers, of any modefly, are lamentably deficient. For my part, 
I fhall always be grateful toa fubje& which has procured me al- 
moft all the friends 1 have; and although advanced in years, I 
really know not whether I might not have been at this =" 
iving 
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living in a defert, infulated from all mankind, but for the happy 
opportunities the weather has afforded me of being introduced to 
agreeable people. 

And what induces me to be the more thankful on this occa. 
fion, and to {peak the praifes of the weather more highly is, that 
for all the purpofes of making people acquainted with one ano- 
ther, it makes no difference what kind of weather we have. I 
have obtained as many friends in froft and fnow as in the dog- 
days, and I don’t know whether the extremes of heat and cold 
are not preferable to the mediums, becaufe they afford a finer 
{cope for converfation. I owe feveral very agreeable acquaint- 
ances to the laft great froft: and when the fudden change from 
heat to cold took place laft week, it introduced me to a very 
pleafant party at the houfe of a gentleman, whom I found taking 
fhelter in a fhop, and to whom I only remarked, “ how very 
cold it was—how many coughs it would create;” and that 
* nothing could be fo variable as our climate.’’ This perfon I 
had never feen before; but next day he bowed to me; the day 
after he honoured me fo far with his acquaintance as to inform 
me of “ the good the rain would do ;” and the day after that, 
we went cordially from the weather to Mr. Addington—Bona- 
parte—bull.baiting—the refidence of the clergy, and other fub- 

je&ts which have made us “* intimately acquainted.” 

Yet, notwithflanding this, how many are there even in Lon- 
don, who vaiue the weather upon no other account than the good 
or harm it may do to agriculture, who never confider its weight 
in the focial {cale, and who inftead of contemplating the fweets 
of love and friend!hip, allow their minds to run riot upon 
wheat, and oats, and barley, and French-beans, and fummer- 
cabbages, and fuch unphilofophical circumftances. But what 
have we to do with fuch things in London ? London is the place 
for fociety, not for vegetables, and where men are to follow the 
fafhions, and not the plough. 

The firft money I ever borrowed was from a man whom I 
complimented with “ a very high wind:” and I found atten. 
tions of this fort fo valuable, that I attrfbute the great increafe 
of my trade to climate only. 1 keep all my cuftomers together 
by the turns of the weather-cock, Ido not praife my articles 
as fome fhop-keepers do, but reft all my profits on the ‘* day”’ 
andthe “* wind.’’—For thofe who buy tea and fugar, I have great 
choice of eafterly and wellerly winds; and I feek the repu- 
tation of my plumbs and raifins in the warmer climates of the 
fouth. I ftudy what weather is moft agreeable to my cuftom. 
ers; and there are frequently variations in my fhop which are 
to be felt no where elfe. This has got me the charaéter of an 
affable, honeft, ‘* pleafant man to deal with :” and it is certain, 
I endeavour to be quite conformable to every body. I fhiver or 
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{weat juft as they pleafe; andthe weather every one brings to 
my fhop is the weather fixed as long as he remains in it. 

If fuch then be the ufes to which the varieties of the Englith 
climate may be turned, I hope you will allow with me, that we 
have not much ground of complaint, and that it would become 
others as well as myfelf, not only to bear misfortunes, cold and 
fnow, and hail and rain, with fortitude, but even to make them 
the fources of profit, and of increafe of trade. I have only to 
add, what I hope will have its influence on the fair fex, that I 
got my prefent wife under a pent houfe, where I lent her an um. 
brella, an article, undoubtedly very ufeful, but which would 
not have been of great fervice if I had hot acccompanied it 
with “ heavy rain’’—never remember fuch rain’—** very cold 
too,” and other elements of friend{fhip. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
An Advocate for all Weathers, 

Cheapfide, June 1, 1802, 





Letters written during an Excurfion through France to Geneva, 
(Continued from Page 449.) 
Letrer IV. 
Paris, December 9, 1801, 


OU know that the French republic has laid a foundation 

of vaft extent for public education: time only can deter- 
mine whether the fuperftruéture will be worthy of it: the la- 
bourers at prefent employed are moft of thiem faid to be men of 
great ability and perfeverance. Many public fchools are efta- 
blithed, in feveral of which Ieflures are gratuitoufly delivered. 
B. attended one of thefe cratuitous courfes on chemiftry. To 
give you a minute account of the nature and management of 
thefe public fchools would be fuperfluous, as you have probably 
publications in England to which you can refer for it; but we 
muft not entirely omit the notice of them: they are to be clafled 
under the following heads :-—I. Central {chools—II. Polytech- 
nie {fchools—III. Schools for the public fervice—IV. Schools 
of medicine. 

The central! f{chools are fcattered in the different departments 
Paris not having above three or four of them), and may be 
¢onfidered as the firft nurfury, from which the young plants are 
to be removed into the polytechnic fchool, and thence, at a pro- 
per feafon, into the various foils which are moft likely to fuit 
them. The central {chools, which are furnifhed with profeffors, 
doubtlefs of various merits and acquirements, are many of them 
{upplied with good libraries, mathematical inftruments, and phi- 
lofophical 
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lofophical apparatus. The dead languages are faid to-be more 
induflrioufly cultivated now than they were fome time ago. 
The polytechnic fchool embraces, as its name implies, a very 
comprehenfive fy fiem of education, and indeed flands in fo high 
and well-merited eftimatiou, that no one can be admitted as a 
pupil in any of the “ fchools for the public fervice,” until he 
has previoufly paffed, with credit, an examination at the poly- 
technic [{chool, which I conceive is, in many refpefs, not 
unlike the royal inftitution, recently eftablifhed in London 
under the aufpices of Count Rumford: both thefe inftitutions 
have, for their principal objeéts, the cultivation of fcience in 
general, and a diffufion of the knowledge of the more nfeful 
arts. Leétures on various fubjeéts are delivered in the halls of 
both; each has its laboratories, its mechanical inftruments, and 
its colleétion of models. The royal inftitute was, however, 
originally founded by private munificence, and it 1s now fup- 
ported by private contributions: it has no fchool attached to it, 
the pupils of which, previoufly to their admiffion, muft have 
given proofs of their talents. The polytechnic fchool is a 
national eftablifhment, fupported by the national treafury, for 
purpofes of national utility ; the courfe of ftudy occupies three 
years; pupils in their firft year attend leéiures on geometry, 
chemiftry, and phyfics-—in their fecond, on the conftruétion of 
bridges and roads, on architecture and decoration, on mechanics, 
and on chemiftry-—in their third, on tortification, mechanics, che- 
miftry, the art of drawing and mathematics. The “ Polytechnic 
Journal,” in which an account is given of the general flate of 
the inftitution, the progrefs of the pupils, &c. &c. continues, 
I believe, to be publifhed monthly. 

Schools for the public fervice.—Thefe are numerous: the 
moft important of them are the navigation {chool—The f{chool 
for naval architeCture—The marine {chool—The fchool for 
military engineers—The geographic {chool—The fchool for 
bridges and roads——The artillery fchool—and the fchool of 
mines. This laft has a cabinet of minerals (fituated in the 
Hotel des Monnaies) arranged with exquifite elegance and tafte ; 
my manual fays, that it was begun in the year 1778, by the cole 
lefion which M. Le Sage had been eighteen years in forming. 
The room in which it is depofited is large, lofty, and in every 
refpeét worthy of the purpofe to which it is applied: the {pe- 
cimens are exhibited in glafs-cafes, which form, in the centre 
of the room,a fpacious amphitheatre, where pupils attend lec. 
tures on mineralogy, chemifiry, &c. When we entered this 
room, a number of perfons were familiarly converfing with the 
le&turer, who feemed as if he had juft concluded the labours of 
the day; he was fitting at the upper end of the room, a table 
before him covered with {pecimens. 

The 
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The {chool of mines has for its obje& to inveftigate the pro. 
perties of the fubterranean riches of the republic, and bring 
them into ufe: inftruétions are given on the art of fearching 
mines, of working them, and of fubmitting minerals to the ne. 
ceflary operations :—the art of affaying, the conftruciion of fur. 
naces, founderies, and of the various inftruments connef&ted with 
the working of mines, are of courfe included in the liberal and 
comprehenfive plan of inflru€lion which is here adopted. 

Schools of medicine. —Of thefe there are feveral :—ecole de 
chirurgie, ecole de medicine, ecole de pbarmacie, fociete de 
medicine, &c. But I think I hear you complain that a meagre 
hift of libraries, fchools, colleges, and fo on, is hardly worth the 
trouble of looking over. True; nor would an empty catalogue 
of the public buildings with which this metropolis abounds, be 
in any degree more entertaining. I {hall be very brief, there. 
fore, on this head. The palace of Luxembourg is now fitting 
up for the confervative fenate : Smelfungus was never more out 
of humour during the whole of his travels through France and 
Italy than I was at not being able to ramble among the rooms 
of this celebrated building. Such a ramble, however, would evi- 
dently have been at the rifk of one’s neck; for {caffolds, ladders, 
mafies of ftone, and beams of timber, prefented a very for- 
midable appearance: but a lounge about the garden put us into 
tolerable humour. The garden is fpacious, and from its ele- 
vated fituation commands a good view of many diftant build. 
ings: although the French differ materially from the Englifh in 
their tafte for laying out gardens, every one muft be pleafed to 
obferve that this fine piece of ground is not negle&led. The 
old plantation muit, in fummer-time, produce a fine effeét, and 
new ones are made on an extenfive fcale: workmen are now 
employed in the formation of a piece of water, which does not 
promife to add much beauty to the fcene. 

Is it not high treafon againft tafte to exprefs any degree of 
difappointment at the view of Notre Dame? If fo, my good 
friend, I really muft entreat you to fhare the crime with me, and 
for my credit’s fake commit what the law calls mifprifion of 
treafon—that is to fay, do not inform againft me. Confidering 
it as the mother church of France, my expeétations of its mag- 
nificence were certainly difappointed: though it muft be ac- 
knowledged to have been rather an unfavourable augury, that 
im order to get at it we fhould have occafion to walk thirty or 
forty vards in a narrow ftreet, on planks elevated two feet from 
the g ound, to keep us from the water with which it is deluged. 
Many parts of Paris are at this moment overflowed: the waters 
of the Seine are much fwollen, and apprehenfions are enter- 
tained that confiderable injury may enfue: what a comfortable 
profpeét is this for us who are on the eve of fetting off for Ge- 
neva! Our route lies by the banks of the river, and reports 
9 have 
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have reached us (related, probably, 7m ¢errorem) that the road 
is under water and impaflable. 


“* Xanthe, retro propera, verfweque recurrite lymphez !” 


I can fay no more: they will have their own way; for I 
never could learn that the mighty Xerxes himfelf got a bit the 
more of his mind for chaining the Hellefpont and whipping its 
waves. But what has all this to do with Nétre Dame? I thank 
you for the hint. This celebrated cathedral is fo choaked with 
houfes that I know not from what {pot it may be feen to advan- 
tage: it is a Gothic edifice, built in the fhape of a crofs, and has 
been remarked for the lightnefs of its ftru€ture; but its two 
large {quare towers, in giving ftatelinefs, give alfo, in my opi- 
nion, a heavinefs to the building, which I do not feel difpofed 
to find fault with. The outfide is rich in fculptural and archi- 
te@tural ornaments, which can hardly be confidered as affording 
lightnefs to its charafter. The infide of the church is now bald 
and naked: in their curfed revolutionary rage, its fine paintings, 
rich tapeftry, and magnificent monuments, were motl of them 
deftroyed by the Parifian populace! Inthe choir is fome curious 
carving in wood, of {criptural hiftories, which were related to 
us with a volubility that overwhelmed and aftonifhed us, by the 
fexton’s wife, or fome fuch perfonage, who defcanted on the fe- 
licity of the fubjeéts, and the delicacy of the workmanfhip. I 
with I had Bunbury’s pencil in my pocket, you fhould certainly 
have a fac-fimile of this curious original: the age of the lady 
may be about fixty. But 


** Time has noi thinned her flowing hair, 
“ese , . ° ° 
Nor bent her with his iron hand.” 


She feems to be made of very durable materials, and very 
ftrongly put together. The old lady——-Ndtre-Dame—was neatly 
drefled, in a full gown, which had certainly robbed the peony 
of all its colour: a clean long-frilled cap made no pretenfions 
to conceal the good-humoured rotundity of her countenance, 
which is perfeétly ileek and unwrinkled: the modeft handker- 
chief might have efcaped notice if one’s obfervation had not 
been attracted by a gold crofs, fufpended under the double chin, 
which, from her fituationin the church probably, the good dame 
might think it no more than decorous to wear of a larger fize 
thancommon. The crofs feems to be very generally worn by 
females of all ranks in Paris, and perhaps in all parts of France: 
there is fcarcely a filh-woman, a ballad finger, an oyfter-wench, 
or a fille-de-joie, who is without it; how curious it is that fafhion 
fhould have borrowed one of her moft favourite ornaments from 
religion ! 

Notre-dame (the living one I mean) received us with many 2 
curfey, and introduced us to her hufband, as we imagine himto 
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be: poor fellow, he could fearcely get a word in by its edge f 
R and myfelf took compaffion on him, and whilft his 

better half’? was holding forth with an enticed tongue on 
fome of the curiofities fhe was exhibiting, we liftened to his ac. 
count of the vaft fum of money which the four large circular 
windows of painted glafs had coft. ‘Thefe are extremely beau. 
tiful, and have a fine effeét, having fortunately efcaped the fury 
of the deftroyers. 











Curious Anecdote in the Hiftory of the Domeftication of Ani- 


mals. 


FTCHE clevereft woman I faw in Paris when I was there in 

my youth, (fays the author of the agreeable mifcellany, 
publifhed under the name of M. de Vigneul Marville,) was a 
lady who, by great pains, had fucceeded in teaching a dog, a cat, 
a fparrow, and a moufe, to live together with the feeming mu. 
tnal kindnefs of brothers and filters. 

The four animals were accuftomed to lie together on the fame 
bed, and to eat all out of the fame plate. Out of the plate, the 
dog helped himfelf the firft, and that largely. He failed not, how- 
ever, to leave a portion for the cat. The cat then made her 
meal, and left fome nice tid-bits for the moufe; and fome dainty 
crumbs of bread remained at the fame time for the {parrow, 
which none of the reft {trove to {natch from her. After eating, the 
company went to dance. The dog licked the cat; the cat 
drefled the dog; and the moufe played with the cat’s paws; 
who kept back her talons, and prefented only her fmooth velvet 
toes to her little play-fellow. The fparrow hopped up and 
down, and pecked, fometimes one, fometimes another, of its 
comrades, without lofing a fingle feather by the fport. Such, in 
fhort, was the union among thefe affociates, that they were all of 
one humour, as to amufements, and lived together without fufpi- 
cion, furprife, or malverfation. 


— 


GOOD EFFECTS of CHEERFULNESS. 





NHEERFULNESS, hilarity, and focial mirth, operating by 
the law s of focial fympathy, promote a dele€table flow of fpi- 
rits, which affords a temporary relief from the oppreffive and per 
nicious influence of cares and folicitudes, refrefhes and exhilarates 
after the fatigues of labour, either corporeal or mental ; and thus 
by renovating the man, inf{pire him with frefh vigour to difcharge 
the arduous duties which his {tation in life may require. 
6 On 
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On ARISTOCRACY. 


HILE ina barbaric country the regal power forms the 
chief engine of civilization and profperity, and an 
ignorant ariftocracy the grand obftacle to thefe important ends, 
in a more advanced period an enlightened ariftocracy may dif. 
fufe multiplied rays through the national mafs, and kindle the 
flame of induftry and improvement in the moft remote corners 
of ‘a wide empire, may by their prefence and example vanquifh 
prejudices, not to be eradicated by the laws or regal power, or 
by any democratic fcheme, in which the people may affert their 
right to ignorance and fanaticifm. 

A happy mixture of regal, ariftocratic, and democratic power 
ts that which has rendered the Britifh conftitution the obje& of 
the general admiration of the world,and the maintenance of 
which fo materially tends to promote the liberty and happinefs 
of the people. 








Account of Mr. Walker’s Patent for making and manuface 
turing Caps and Hats, and rendering them perfettly Wa- 
ter proof ; as alfo all kinds of Le ather, Sitks, Linen, 
Stuffs, Pafteboard, &e. for the purpofe of being worked 
into Boots, Shoes, Hats, Bonuets, and other Wearing Appa- 
rel, in which a Powder of repelling Moifture is required. 


HE principal obje& of the patentee is the manufa&turing 

of military caps ; for which purpole, he makes ufe of 
pafteboard,to which is cemented with glue or pafte, linen-cloth 
or any other woven fubftance. The cap is then cut to the proe 
per fhape, and all the feams or joinings are united by narrow 
flips of linen, &c. and then cemented with glue. It is then ta 
be painted infide and out with any kind of oil-paint, though a 
mixture of oi! and lamp-black is to be preferred; and when 
dry, the cap is to be varnifhed or japanned. The fame procets 
is to be applied to leather, filk, cotton, &c. before they are made 
into boots, caps, and bonnets. 

Obfervation.—The objection againft water-proof articles of 
drefs, is, that, after a very few times wear, thofe parts which are 
creafed by means of the motions of the joints, readily admit the 
rain, and thereby fubjeft the wearer to the inconvenience of a 
partial chill, which may be equally or more dangerous to health 
than if the moifture were more generally applied. This we ad- 
mit is not applicableto the military caps. But how far boots, 
fhoes, gaiters, &c. would be comfertable to the wearer after ¢ 
having received two or three coats of paint and as many of japan, 
experience will bef determine. e 
Vol. 39. 4F Anfuer, 
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Anfwer, by W. Strong, of Exeter, to W’, England’s Enigma, inferted April 26, 


{ SONTENT, amidft cach il}, maintain thy haleyon fway ! 
\ Suil footh each woe, and {mooth the rugged way. 


("> We have received the like anfwer from J. Whittle, of Upway; Wil. 
liam Mann. and W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; H. Humphreys, and John 
Squance, of Exeter; and G England. 





Anfwer, by W. Cooper, of Plymouth-Dock, to 7. Smith’s Rebus, inferted May 3, 





4e initials join’d aright ’tis plain, 
WHICKER’s the correfpondent’s name. 


$®+ We have received the like anfwer from Juvenis, of Dorchefter; Wil- 
iam Strong, H. Humphreys, and J. Squance, of Excter ; W. Mann, of Aths 
burton; and G. England. 





Anfwer, by Pentreath, of Moufchole, to 7. French’s Charade, inferted May 3. 


PIS in the FLIOWER-GARDEN gay, 
That I do often wifh to ftray,. 





t§+ We have received the like anfwer from Juvenis, of Dorchefter ; John 
Squance, of Exeter; W. Bickham, jun.of Afhburton; and R. Lukes, of Ty- 
wardieath. 





Anfwer, by T, Richards, Jun, of Helflon, to J. Ninnis’s Charade, inferted May 10 
J] » OY ’ ffOM, 


OON as your myftic lines I read, 
tJ GRAMPOUND at once came in my head. 


«+4 We have received the like anfwer from J]. Sweetman, of Everfhot; 
Selly, of Plymouth Dock; Juvenis, of Dorchefier; W. Strong, H. Hum- 
phreys, E. Penney, and J. Squance, of Exeter; M. A.B.of Newton Abbot; 
W.. Mann, and W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; T. Adey, and J. Lewis, of 
Poole; G. H. near Bridport; J. Whittle, of Upway; and R. Maffett, of 
Saltafh. 


A REBUS, by R. Moffett, of Saltafr. 


ae 








Tree my firft will make appear; 
A plant, my fecond, wili declare ; 
A fhrub my third will introduce; 
A root my fourth will foon produce : 
A flower my fifth will next explain: 
My whole will univerfal reiyn. 





A CHARADE, by T. Jarvis, of Malborough. 


M Y firft is what I often do, 
When feated in my bower; 
My fecond Roger gave to Sue 
Juft at the nuptial hour; 
Erafe one letter carefully, 
Be fure you don’t forget ; 
Then join the fame, a town you'll fee, 


Where I was never yet, PGETRY. 
o 





1 John 
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Tranflation of aGree Ode on Aftro- 
nomy. Written for the Prize at 
| ~ 
Cambridge, 1793. 


AIL, venerable night! 
O thou, the firft created, hail! 
Thou who art doom’d in thy dark 
breaft to hide 
“he dying beam of light, 
The eldefl and the latefi, thou 
Nail, venerable night! O goddefs, 
hail! 
Around thine ebon brow 
Glittering plays with lightning rays 
A wreath of flow’rs of fire; 
The var, ing clouds with many a hue 
attire 
Tl y many tinted veil. 
Holy are th: bine graces of thy zone! 
But a is he whofe tongue could 
te 
The dewy luftresthat thine eyes adorn ? 
Lovely to fome the bluthes of the 
morn! 

To fome the glitter of the day, 
When blazing in meridian ray 
The gorgeous fun afcends his higheft 

throne ; 
But I, with folemn and fevere delight, 
Sull watch thy conflant car, immortal 


night ! 


For then to the celeflial palaces 
Urania leads, Urania, fhe 
The goddcfs who alone 
Stands by the blazing throne 
Effulgent with the light of deity. 
Whom wifdom, the creatrefs, by her 
fide 
Plac’d on the heights of yonder fky, 
And, fmiling with ambrofial love, un- 
lock’d 
The depths of nature to her piercing 


eye. 
Angelic myriads flruck their harps 
around, 
And with triumphant fong 
The hoft of {lars, a beauteous throng, 
Around the ever-living mind, 

In jubilee their myflic dance begun, 
When at thy leaping forth, O fun! 
The morning ftarted in affright, 

Aftonith’d at thy birth, her child of 


light! 





TT. RB TY. 


Hai], O Urania, hail! 

Queen of the mufes! Miftrefs of the 
y ' 

For thou didft deign to leave the hea« 
v’nly throng, 

As earthward thou thy fteps wert 

bending, 

A ray went forth, and harbinger’d thy 


way. 
All ether laugh’d with thy defcend- 


ing; 

Thou adh wreath’d thy hair with 

rofes, 

The flower that in the immortal 

bower 
Its deathlefs bloom difclofes. 
Before thine awful mien, compell’d to 
fhrink, 
Fled ignorance, abafh’d, aad all her 
broods, 

Dragons, and hags, of baleful breath, 
Fierce dreams that wontto drink 
The fepulchre’s black blood, 

Or on the wings of florms 
Riding in fury forms, 
Shrick’d to the mariner the fhrick of 
death! 


I boaft, O goddefs, to thy name 
That I have rais'’d the pile of fame? 
Therefore to me be giv’n 
To roam the flarry path of heav’n, 
To charioteer with wings on high, 
And to rein in the tempetis of the fky. 


Chariots of happy gods! fountains of 
light! 
Ye angel temples bright, 
May I unblam’d, your flamy threfhold 
tread! 
I leave earth’s lovely {cene, 
I leave the moon ferene, 
The lovely queen of night, 
I leave the wide domains, 
Beyond where Mars his fiercer light 
can fling, 
And Jupiter’s vaft plains 
(The many belted king, ) 
Even to the folitude where Saturn 
reigns, 
Like fome flern tyrant to juft exile 
driv’n: 
Dim feen the fullen pow’r appears, 
In that cold folitude of heav’n, 
And flow he drags along 
The mighty circle of long ling’sing 
years. 
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Nor fhalt thou efeape my fight, 
Who at the threfhold of the fun-trod 
domes 
Art trembling, youngeft daughter of 
the night! 
And ye, ye fery-trefled ftrangers! ye 
Comets who wander wide, 
Will along your pathlefs way purfue, 
Whence bending, I may view 
The worlds whom elder funs have vi- 
vifieg. 
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For hope with lovelicft vifions foothes 

my mind, 

Thateven in man, life’s winged 
pow’r, 

When comes anew the natal hour, 

Shall, on Heaven-wand’ring feet, 

Spring to the blefled fear, 

{n undecaying youth ; 

Where round the fields of truth, 

The fiery eflences for ever teed, 

And o’er th’ ambrofia] mead, 

‘The gales of calm ferenity, 

Silent and foothing, glide for ever 
by. 


There, hirelefs prieft of nature, doft 
thou fhine, 
Newton! a king among the kings di- 
vine, 
Whether with harmony’s mild 
force, 
He guides along its courfe 
Fhe axle of fome beauteous flar on 
high, d 
Or gazing in the {pring, 
Ebullicnt with creative energy, 
Feels his pure breaft with rapt’rous 
joy pole fs’d, 
Incbriate in the holy ecflacy ! 


{ may not cal! thee mortal then, my 
foul ! 


Immortal longings lift thee to the 
fkies; 4 
Love of thy native home inflames thee 


now 
? . 
With pious madnefs wife. 
Know then thy felf, expand thy plumes 


divine; 
Soon mingled with thy fathers thou 
fhalt fhine 


A ftar amid the flarry throng, 
A yod the gods among ! 


For the Weekly Ente:tainer. 
A PASTORAL. 


AIR morning, blufhing array, 
Peep. o’er the rough brow of yon 


F 
hill; 


But ftili 1 my charmer away, 
And I jaoguifh in mifery dull. 








ENTERTAINER, 


Could I foar like the eagle on high, 
ba night’s murky fhadows I'd 
ce ; 
Thefe beauties, that gladden the eye, 
Are dull and infipid to me. 


My heart, in the height of its pain, 
Conceiv’d thata balm might be found; 

I fought, but I fought it in vain— 
For love’s an incurable woond, 


My cottage beholds me no more; 

y fheep on the mountains recline; 
My dog fadly howls at my door, 

ith a look as deje&ted as mine. 


Since Laura has bade me adieu ! 
The pangs of her confcience reprove, 
To think, tho’ fhe found me fo true, 
She thould leave me a prey to my 
love. 
Her bofom was form’d to beguile, 
And I was the dupe of her art; 
She gave me a treacherous imile, 
And ftole with a triumph my heart. 
HILARIUS, 
Dock, Devon. 





Lines to the Memory of Lady Frances 
Seymour, who died December 21, 
1801, fincerely regretted. 


A* me! fhe’s gone, for ever gone, 
The beft of woman-kind; 
In her has every virtue fhone, 

In her all good combin’d. 


Her beauteous form befpoke a foul 
All purity within; 

In all {he faid,in all the did, 
She pray’d fhe might not fin, 


Artlefs and innocent fhe trod 
The peth affign’d her here; 

She humbly walk’d before her God 
In her exalted fphere. 

A wife, a parent, miflrefs, friend, 
In eacha pattern tare; 

Below’d by all to her laft end— 


Few can with her compare. 


Then let me drop for her a tear 
Ot joy, notear of forrow; 
She Ich us bere but 5 cflerday, 
We go to her to-morrow. 


To TEMPER. 
Temper! mild complying maid! 
Beever prefent to my aid; 
Sway every movement of my hearty 


And tweet ferenity impart. 








